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\ Kok rie Pirrsnurch Rerorver. 


Subjects of Baptisn. 


(Concluded ) 

Mr, Editor, could P—s have been ingenuovs 
io his explication of Romans Lu, 9—10? F will 
not doubt; it: though certainly t would seem, 
as if he bad been better acquainted with exe- 
griscal rules.—The assertioa of the apostle 
is; ‘if thou believe in thine heart, that God hath 
raised him (Jesus Christ) from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.” What is there here,to character 
jze the faith;which is declared to be to salvation? 
Let candor speak. It is believing in thine heart 
But why is this kind of faith rather than another, 
to salvation? Ifin my mind, the meaning of the 
apostle be not totally miscoaceived, he by ua 
means intends to determine the character of this 
fa th, by its being to righteousness; but to show 
why we are saved through sucha faith,-(i. e- with 
tie heart,) in deciaring that such an exercise 
laid hold of that righteousness, which is the alone 
ground of our jusufitation and salvation. = The 
devils do indeed believe that Jeaus is the Son of 
God, and they have just the faith that P—s would 
require of a church member, though io a higher 
degree: but that they believed “with all their 
heart’ is ae assertion entirely gratuitous; thes 
did vot believe with the heart—the heart had 
nothing to do with their faith, aed their belief is 
never thus characterized ia the werd of God.— 
I conceive it immaterial, whether: the Euauch 
was previously pious or aot; it 1s the profession 
required for baptism, after which we inquire, 
and the words of the Evangelist seem to have re. 
syect, not to his previous character, but to the 
ordinance before him. 

The main object, then, of P—s, is to show 
tha: the repentance spoken of, in Acts 2. 38, and 
the faith required in Acts 8. 37, were not evan 
gelical and gracious. If they were, then his de- 
fence wust fall—if they are not, | must abendon 
the groued which I have taken. 1 am perfeetly 
willing to rest the whole matter here, aad this 
too, either with the critic, or with the unlearned, 
jf reflecting interpreter of God’s word. 


But, Sir, Lam called on to defend myself on 
assailable poiats, and am ready todo it—if I fail, 
jt will not be from the badness of my cause. | | 
am a Paidobaptist, aud will readi'y aduit that 
baptism has come in the place of circumcision 
@8 an initiatory rite intothe chureh. Abrahams 
“family, io number 318, were circumcised; nei 
ther is there any evidence that the profession of 
aliving faith was required of them. But was 
there any profession, at all, required? Were they 
circuincised upon their own character, or as 
members of the family of Abraham? And yet it 
will not be denied, that the Patriarch received 
the right of circumcision ov aceouat of his faith, 
or in other words his piety. But it is not upon 
thiaground, that I would explain the difficulty, 
uader which your correspond «nt labours io re- 
conciling indiscriminate circumcision, with the 
more strict mode o7 baptism. 

‘That dispensation was typical; it was compa- 
ratively gross, ard caroal: Hebrews 9. 10, et 
passim —the new professes to be far more spiritu 
al ine every part, Gal. 4.3% 9. Of this fact, 
therecan be nodoubt. The organization of the 
church among the childrea of Israel; the very 
fact, that they, as a nation, constituted it; and 
the.close connection, which existed between 
ihe political and ecclesiastical Jaw, rendered it 
impossible, as God, in his wisdom, saw it unne- 
cessary to make that distinction between ihe pre- 
coug andthe vile, which 1s made in the Chris 
tian éhurch. © Still, there were immoralities, for 
which, even then, men were to be cut off fron 
the congiegation of the Lord, and their seed 
a thein; besides many cases of ceremonial! un- 

leanness, which debarred from communion 
with the people of God, until the priest deciared 
them purified... Now, the Jewish church is iu 
€eed the couuterpart of the Christian, but in ma 
ny respects, much less severe in ite serutiny in- 
to intermal puriiy; aod it so far typified che Jat 
ter, that ceremonial represented moral or spiriiu 
a! uncleaa ness, which must be wasted away by 
the water of regeacration, and the blood of the 
covenant. 

But { cannot conceive, how the reference to 
the ancient rite, will assist your correspondent, 
valess he goes to the full extent with the Welsh 
Divine, lt does seem, as if the same difficulty 
Will present itself, against his plan. He asks 
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some qualification; and I care not how low he 
places it. Now the original practice of circum 
cision stands equally against suc! a practice, for 
there, nothing was required; the most careless 
and even licentious, if he were but an Israelite. 
could have his children circumcised. at eight 
davs old. _Abrahamy’s family of servants, more 
than three hundred in number, and doub!less 
many,of them adults, were circumcised a* part 
of bis household. ,P—s mustexpiain his deriva- 
tion from such a practice, some plan. and | have 
no doubt, but he would do it upon the priaciple, 
which induces me to\demand some’ evidence of 
that faith. which purifies the heart; and he is 
called upon to say, why he stops at an inferior 
point. There is certainly such a difference be- 
‘ween the Jewi-h and Christian dispensations, 
in respect of light and spirituality, as would au- 
thorize a demand for such evidences of union 
to him, who is head over all things, for the 
church. 

It is just as evident, that the Lord’s supper has 
come in the room of the Passover, inthe church, 


as that circumcision has been superseded by 


the rite of baptism. Your correspondent may 
epeak as he pleases, with respect to a preparation 
of heart being necessary for attending upon the 
passover, yetil isan undeniable fact, that the 
vhole Jewish nation attended upon this feast.— 

No extraordinary qualifications were required 
of those wio would commemorate this deliver 

ance by the Lord, from the hra'drom of Egyptiaa 
hondage, And are we to carry this custom. into 
the Christian church, to dictate to us the qualifi 

cations, for commemorating the dying love of 
the Saviour? We unite here, in saying—By no 
means. Aad yet some churches do practise up- 
onthis plan; and the arguments are just as strong, 
indeed precisely the same, as are adduced in the 
case of circumcision and baptism. Your cor- 
respondent would,doubtless, show that this 1s not 
a correct mode of reasoning, because—Let him 
hink of the arguments, and spare me the trouble 
of inserting them here, on a question precisely 
paralle! Ji will, no doubt, be conceded that we 
derive our church privileges,in virtue of the gra- 
cious grant to Abraham, and the privileges coo- 
ferred upon him, and bis seed. His lineal de 

scendenis were considered his seed betore the 
Christian church was organized: but who are 
now considered bis seed, in respect to that co 

venant? Not the Jews, as such; for they have 
been cut off. Not the Gentiles, indiscriminately: 
but rather as it appears, true believers. Such 
seems to be the mind of a covenant keeping God. 
‘They which are of faith, the same are the cbil- 
dren of Abraham.” Gal, 3. 7, ‘They which be 
of faith, are blessed with tauthtul Abrabam.’’— 
9 verse, “If ye be Cirist’s.tben are ye Abranam’s 
seed and heirs, accord.ng to the promise,” 29 
verse. And inthe fourth chapter of Romans, 
passen. ~All, wivo do not adopt P—s’ peculiar 
nouions about the the faith spoken of in the New 
Testament, will suppose that reference is here 
made to true piety. 

There is something in the very nature,& intent 
of the original ordinance itself, which seems to 
favour the position | have taken. It is declared of 
Abraham, and of course, of every other partici- 
pater, lo be the seal of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had, being uncircumcised. From 
which we couciude, and I think legitimately, 
thatthere must exista previous faith ia the re 
ceiver, else faith, or the righteoususess which 1s 
by faith, can never bv sealed. [It seems to me, 
perfectly absurd, to affix the seal of the right 
eousness of faith to him, who,though capable of, 
yet does not profess to have that faith,which will 
apprehend that righteousness. Besides, if there 
be not aharmony between the interna! frame of 
spirit in the person, to whom the rite is admi- 
nistered, and the intent of the external sign there- 
of, the ordinance cannot he rightly received. — 
But baptism represents spiritual things which 
the caroal mind can never perceive. 

When the apostles refer to baptized persons, 
they evidently do it asto persona, who if not re 
ally, were yet professedly, dead to the world, 
that they might liveto God. The apostle Peter 
says, in bis firstepisile 3 21. “The like figure 
whereunto, even baptism, doth also now save 
us; (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
nut the answer of a good conscience towards 
GGod."’) Here the aposile iatimates, that baptism 
in order (o be properly, profitabiy, and accord- 
ing to n¢ infent,received, must be connected with 
the answer of a good conscience toward God.-=+ 
Paul in two of the epistles uses the following ex- 
pressions. **We are buried with Christ, by bap 
tism unto death’? Romans 6. 4. “Buried with 
him in baptism, wherein ‘also ye are risea with 
bim, through the faith of the operation of God ”’ 
Col. 2 §2 iknow not how P—-s would under- 
stand this language, though perhaps, [ might 
guess by cuvsulting **A Brief Review, &c.”— 
This ove thing, however, may be taken ‘for 
granted, that he does not consider it ag referring 
to the mode of baptism. We believe that this 
refers to that wineh is siguified by the ordinance, 
and the apostle supposes baptized petsuns lobe 
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lof that union, they die, they are buried, they are 
raised again.“ ‘and walk with Christ in new 
(ness OMfife. Baptisin is’the cause, and union in 
ithe life, death and burial the effect. The bap 
lismal water is confessedly inadequate of itself 
to such an effect; but the oufward, being an em 
hlem ofthe internal and vital, the individuals 
who partake.of the furmer are.considered, in the 
judgmentiof charity—in .the judgment of the a 
postle, as possessing the latter. But this judg- 
ment could:never have been formed, this senti 
ment couw'd not-have been uttered, by one who 
only thought that baptized persons were under 
etrong obligations to be and to do thus. Neither 
is it to be conceived, that the apostle would 
thus have addressed himself to the baptized, ua 
less there had been some strong presumptive evi- 
dence, that they were possessed of the thing 
signified, as well as the sign. 

I am the rather induced to, this opinion, by 
another class of texts, where the sposle more de- 
cidedly states this to be the case, in the strong 
form of interrogation, and in direct terms. Ro 
mans 6. 3. “Know ye not, that so many of us as 
were baptized into Christ, were baptized into 
his death?” Gal. 3.27. ‘For as many of you 
as have been baptized unto Christ, have put on 
Christ.” It is possible that your correspondent 


profession of religion, or some such as he sup 

poses would suit the mass of lis members, but I 
confess, I have not so learned the word of God. 
I claim, Sir, no novelty for «.y doctrine and 
seniiments on this subject. ‘They are old, very 
old, as old as the days of the Reformers and the 
apostles. Inventions and new-fangled notions 
in Theology are dangerous. We are not so 
much wiser than our Fathers, who have preced 

ed us. As it respects myse!‘, I wish to find the 
good old way, and walk init. I consider this 
subject though not unimportant, yet certainly 
uvessential in the Christian system. But I do 
fear for that man, orthat bodv of men, who to 
favour a particular opinion, will strip the church 
of its spirituality, and fritter down the most pre 

cious declarations of God’s word to a mere no 

thing. Such a mode of explication, if pursued, 
would leave nothing iu the place of the Gospel 
of Christ, but the meagre skeleton of liberal 
Christianity. 

So far as | kuow, I have adopted those views 
of particular passages of holy writ, which have 
ever been defended by orthodox and judicious 
commentators ;—such as will present themselves, 
to the judgment of the plain, candid, pious read- 
er of God’s word; and such too, | am induced 
to believe, as P—s would choose, if the subject 
beiore us were entirely concealed But this 
is mere assumption, as perhaps he will think of 
much of the argument. You, Sir, must judge 
of this: and to you and your readers, I now com- 
mit the subject. 

Lgeevnen’ 
—=> 4+ 
WASHINGTON (PA.) SABBATH SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
( Communicated for the Recorder. ) 

Many men in almost every age of the world, 
have laboured, by some great exploit or uséful 
invention, to immortalize their names. Various 
have been the means employed according tothe 
various propensities of different men. Some 
have hoped to succeed by amassing wealth; 
others by securing tht empty applause of their 
contemporaries; and others again by extending 
the bounds ef their civil or military jurisdiction. 
The names and memory of many of these have 
perished with their bodies. Others still occupy 
a place on the page of history, and are remem- 
bered merely as the scourges of mankind. While 
a few in former ages, and more in the present, 
forgetting in a measure their own interests, but 
animated with zeal for the good of others, avd 
feeling the overflowings of the same kind of 
charity which caused the Son of the Highest to 
bleed for nen, without seeking for it, without 
designing it, have immortalized their names: not 
merely while mortal men shall turn the pages of 
mortal records, but down through the annals of 
immortality, as long as immortal bliss, received 
with immortal gratitude, shall prompt the my- 
riads of the redeemed of men to acknowledge 
the instruments by which they have been raised 
to such enjoyments. While, as ifte add bles- 
sedness to heavenly bliss, the King willacknow 
ledge their charity as an act of favor done to him: 
‘*‘fnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it to me.”’ —- 
If Teone the benefactors of mankind stands pre- 
eminent Rosert Raikes, of Gloucester, Eng- 
land—the father and founder of Sabbath Schools. 
One day in the year 1782, he went into the eu- 
burbs.of his native city to hire a gardener. The 
man was from home, and while Mr. Raikes 
awaited his return, he was much disturbed by a 
group of noisy beys who infested the streets; he 
asked the gardener’s wife the cause of these 
children being so neglected and depraved; her 
emphatic reply was, **Oh air, if you were here 
on Sunday, you would pity them indeed, we can- 
oot read our bibles in peace for them.” This am 





asad Operated with the force of electricity, and 


for fair morals, or decency of deportment, or {really baptized unto Christ, and then by virtue [ealléd forth all the energy of his benevolent 


soul “Can nothing,” he asked, “be done for 
lihése poor ch'Idren? Is there any, body near 
that will take them to a school on unday?"? He 
was informed, that there was,a person in the 
neighbourhood who would: probably do it..,At 
thie important moment (to use bis @gyp language) , 
the word “try”? was so powerfully impressed on 
his mind as to decide him at once for action. 
Accordingly he hired'@ woman in the neighbour- 
hood to teach the poor children on Sundays, ‘and 
this commenced ‘the first Suaday School.— 
Thus Was put in motion, a body destined to 
inove, not as other bodies, in resisting media 
with a retarded velocity, but accelerated io pro- 
portion to the density or resistance of the medi- 
um io which it moves. After testing the utility 
of Sunday schools in his own city, Mr. Raikes 
took measures to establish them elsewhere, and 
hefore the close of his valuable life, ‘which -oc- 
curred on the fifth of April 1811, ‘he had the 
satisfaction of seeing Sunday Schools establish- 
ed for tree hundred thousand children through- 
ot the British empire. The number of Sanday 
scholars now in the world, accordiag to the eg- 
timate of those best acquainted with the subject, 
exceeds a million, instructed by one hundred 
thousand teachers. 

The preaching of the gospel by a regularly 


might bring down these expressions to a mere |constituted ministry is. and necessarily must be, 


the great efficient instrument in the bands: of 
God, for the conviction and conversion of ‘sin- 
ners; but the preservation and the spread of re- 
ligion dues not depend exclusively on a’ partic 
lar order of men, bowever important theif func- 
too may be. All christians, in their respective 
stations, ought to co-operate with those who are, 
by designation, workers together with God.— 
That Sabbath Scheols have exerted a very salu- 
tary influence in maoy places where they bave 
been established and judiciously conducted, we 
esume few or none will deny. We donot at- 
tach too much importance to these institutiops 
wheo we say that they have dove much good, for 
the evidence of ourbelief is foundéd’ oa well 
authenticated facts, the result of experience,— 
By these means many youth, and others more 
advanced in years have been made the subjetts 
of the grace of God operating on the heart; and 
many can recur to the period,when careless and 
thoughtless of themselves, and regardless of the 
reproofs and admonitions of the teacher, a word 
spoken, or a verse of scripture recalled to the 
memory by some incident of their life, has a- 
larmed the conscience and constrained them to 
serious and solemn consideration. There have 
been so many instances which so fully establish 
this fact, that those who are engaged as teachers, 
and others who read the various periodical pa- 
pers, devoted to the diffusion of religious intel- 
ligence, need not our testimony to aid them in 
arriving at this conclusion. The readers of the 
Christian: Almanac for the present year, will have 
observed, that in an account of a revival in the 
state of New York, it is said, ‘“Of one hundred 
persons who united with a church in the course 
of asingle year, ninety-eight had enjoyed the 
blessings of Sabbath school instruction.’’—-**That 
of the missionaries, who have gone from Great 
Britain to the heathen, nineteen-twentieths be- 
came pious at the Saabbth schools.’ * Who can 
tell how many Brainerds, and Morrisons, and 
Martynos, and Harriet Newells, and Isabella Gra- 
hams, God is training in these schools, to be- 
come the blessed instruments of renovating the 
world!!”? It is futile to allege, as some have 
done, that there 1s no express scripture warrant 
for thus spending a part of the Sabbath. The 
same objection will apply to the various Bible, 
Missionary and other benevolent institutions, 
which so greatly distinguish the christian world 
atthe present day. The Bible cannot translate 
itself into the numerous languages of the earth, 
oor can the Gospel prociaim its own immunities. 
Sabbath Schools are moral institutions;—their 
design isto moralize and reclaim the immoral 
and the vicious, and to instruct the ignorant.— 
It is necessary that childreo and youth be taught 
the principles of religion, the distinguishing 
doctrines of the gospel, and the practical appli- 
cation of these doctrines to themselves, 


If Sabbath schools are not in immediate con- 
nection and co operation with other christian in- 
stitutions, yet in accordance, and tendency, and 
design, they have one end in view—the glory of 
God in the salvatior of man. If say should ask 
what have been the moral effects of Sabbath 
schoois, and from what source co you derive 
your evidence, we would refer them to the very 
honourable teatimony of distinguished individu. 
als in the several departments of our siate go- 
veroments, executive, legislative aad judicial: 
—The governors of several of the states have 
considered the subject worthy a place in their 
annual messages; legislative bodiee have re- 
sponded, and in the adminisiration of criminal 
law, particularly inthe more populous cities and 
towns where juvenile offeoders are frequently 
arraigned, judges of courts have observed, and 
much to their honour, officially declared, that 





but few who have enjoyed Sabbath school ig- 
ee. 
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Ao Irish gentleman 
referring to the same subject says, “There have a 
bove 150,000 children, and.7,000 adults entered 
the schools of the Hibernian Society since its for- 
mation, and I have never heard of one scholar, 
Who has beén educated by us, being arraigaed for 
any crime.” A parallelis not to ve found in tbe 
records of any institution.” 

In our own state, detective as the system of pub- 
lic instruction is acknowledged to be, much of the 
improvemeut which-bas been made in iate years, 
is justly ascribed to Sunday sc:.ools. At the last 
session of our state legislature, the committee on 
public ¢ducation reporied,and observe, “1 he bene- 
ficial consequences attending this system, have al- 
together exceeded the most sanguine expectations 
of those who have had the honour of projecting 
‘and<arryivg into effect this laudable plan of in- 
vv struction.” 

{Fhere 1s one thing, however, that deserves no 
tice, There are many teachers, and we believe 
parents also, who, emertaiw very erroucous opin- 
ions of the design uf Sabbath schools:—such sup- 
pose that if the teaciers attend regularly to thei 
classes, hear the lessons and yecitations, disiri- 
bute tracts and tickets, nothing more is required; 
—that they have done all thut is comprised in the 
duty of a teacher. The business of geading and 
reciting portions of scripture, is of minor impor- 
tance. You want to do something: you wish to 
serve your generatiou—before you assume the 
character’of teacher, see that you yourself be weil 
taught. he relation which you sustain as tne 
teacher of your class, Coes not require that you 
should go toa distunce tor objects on which to be- 
stow the labor of cultivation, and begin laboring 
where difficulties are too great and means too fw. 
You should begn at Aome; cultivate your own 
‘“vineyard;” and as you advance, every aquisiuon 
tha: may be made, will increase your faciiiucs, 
give adaitional strength, and afford much support 
to encourage you toa diligent and active perseve- 
rance, Ifa conscientious regard to the mural in- 
struction of children, (particularly in families) wa: 
properly attended to, we believe the preaching ot 
the word would not be the only instrument oi con 
version. 

The number of scholars attending our school at 
the date of the last reports, in boin departments, 
was 180, and the recitaiions for the two prec ding 
quarters, the last of which closed on the 241h 01 
April, were, of Scripture verses 30,47 4; Psalms ana 
Hymns, 6932; Assemoly’s Catechism, &c. 10,616, 
making in ali 48,022. 

JNO. CUNNINGHAM, 
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AUDRESS OF DR. RHEES. 

We have been favoured with the perusal of ar 
address, delivered March 8, 1825, in the Hail of 
the Medical Faculty of Jetiersun College, located 
in Philidclpnia. By B. Rush Rhees, M. D. Pro 
fessor of Materia Medica of Jefferson College. In 
the preface it is stated, that a spacious building 
has been procured and fitted up for the purpose ol 
Medical insiruction, in all the branches taught in 
‘Wither similar insututions. the building is 100 
feet in depth, by more than thirty in breadth—is 
situated in an eligible part of the city, and contains 
apar ments for a large number of attendants on 
the public lectures, a convenient laboraiory, and 
rooms well adapted to the purpose of dissection. 
Preparations are made for the reception of poor pa- 
tients requiring medical or surgical aid. the lec 
tures are to commence on the Lhursday immedi- 
ately preceding the first Monday in November 
nexi, and continue till the last of February, ana 
the time of conferring degrees is to be early in 
March.—None can receive degrees but those who 
shalfhave attended two full courses of iectures in 
this schoul, or who, after giving evidence of hav- 
ing attended one course or all the branches taught 
in it, shall attend one other in this institution, and 
be found qualified for a degree on a suitable ex ami- 
nation.—ine fees for attendance on the lectures 
will be $15 to each professor, for the course; and 
the fee for graauatiun $15.—Ven students, pro- 
perly recommended, will be admitted to each 
course of the lectures gratuitously.— No entrance 
fee or matriculation ticket will be required.—The 
faculty is composed of the following geatiemen. 
John Eberle, M. D. Professor of the iheory ana 
Practice of Medicine; Geo. M’Clelland, M. D. 
Professor of Materia Medica; F. S. Beattie, M. D. 
Professor of the institutes of Medicine and Mid 
wifery; Nathan R. Siwath, M. D. Protessur of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology. 

On the 8th of March last, the Hall of the Jeffer 
son Medical School was opened; when an impres 
sive prayer was offered up by Kev. Ashbel Green, 
D. D. late President of Princeton Coilege. 

Dr. Rhees, in his address, communicates some 
useful information, aud gives some salutary coun 
sel, to his fellow citizens and his feliow members 
of the Medical Professivo. Whe following extracts 
deserve an attentive perusal:—— 

The importance of the designs to be laid befor 
you will, i feel assured, command your attention 
however i:mpertectly and feeb y they may be dé 
veloped. Deeply inicresied also in the commo 
concerts of our profession, you will not conside. 
the time uselessly appropriated, which may be de- 
voted to a few general reflectious, previously & 
the exposition for which we are more particularly 
met. And to.what topic can we more properi) 
direct these reflections, on the present occasio 
than to the several duties and clans of the Piy 
sician, as they arise from bis various relations 1. 
his tellow-citizens? Jo this course | am, indeeu 
naturaily led in addressing yuu, for it will enab 
me to conduct you from the general considerate 
of our professional obligations, to a full nuuce u 
‘hat in particular,in the periormaace of which w: 
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are engaged. In addition tothe duties incumbent 
onthe Physician, in common with his countrymen 
of other callings and professions—his duty to his 
God—to his country—and to his family, there are 
required of him. many others of an interesting 
character. fhe community, his professional bre- 
thren, and those who are just entering on the stu- 
dy of medical science, severaliy have claims on bis 
time, and severally exercise a particular influence 
over his exertions and conduct. On each of these 
heads, it is my intention to offer a few observa 
tions; and in doing so, I trust you will not feel 
their force the less seusibly, on finding the portrait 
1 may draw, rather such as the physician shou/d 6c, 
than such as he is too often found to-be:—a portrait 
too, to which the person who addresses you claims 
uo resemblance, though he is deeply conscious, 
that by a close acquaintance with all its features, 
he can alone render himself useful in the sphere in 
which the Deity hus destined him to move. The 
claims of the fudéic on the physician are nume- 
rous and weighty. As the guardian of the com- 
mon health, 1 is required of him that he should 
watch caretully and constantly over the operations 
of those causes, by which the. sad and serious ca- 
lamity of generai disease is produced. The des- 
cending rain, the ardunt sun-beam, the calm, aud 
the tempest, should ali be the subjects of anxious 
svlicitude to him; for all are known to be the occa- 
sional messengers of death to those whose safety 
is his peculiar care, 1t is his province also to 
gather from the four corners of the earth, the re- 
cords of the desolating epidemics which have from 
ume to ume committed their ravages in other 
countries—to preserve from odlivion the registers 
of the varying circumstances under which they 
have occurred-—and to casi freely before his coun- 
trymen ail the knowledge calculated to shield them 
from similar disasters. It is bis perilous duty too, 
when the means he has employed to hold back the 
aand of pestilence, have proved fruidess, when her 
withering arm is already stretched over his coun- 
try, not only to sound tue alarm, but when ‘erro; 
ind dismay are filling the souls of all around him, 
w remain undaunted at his pest, contesting every 
uch of ground, ana battling for every lite, from 
ine nobviest even lO Lhe Meanest, with the fell des- 
woyer. Exam) es of the faithful performance of 
this duty press upon your recoilecuion, aud render 
iL unnecessary for me to eslarge farther on it.— 
vlany Ol you have witnessed the featlessness with 
wuiCh pestuenuce has Oven Met in your own sireels, 
dy your Physicians. W hile thousands were dying 
lure At, abd the dwellings of the wealluy were 
deseried, you have seen them, wilhout the expec- 
tullon Of Fecudpense, Moving voldly forward to 
se PesCuc Ol lhe wieicucd Ueiiys whom poverty 
aad Choined tu her car. But the duties of a Phy 
s1Clal ave NOL Covfined to these hours of general pe- 
iil rhe OWes nucii vo bis individual fellow-ci.izen, 
as Well os Lo Lane Community ailarge. In the cham- 
Mi vl sickness, his whule soul suvuld be luaned to 
mis palit. Nu mercenary cousiderations should 
ve admited between his mind and the welfare of 
sue afflicted, no indiffcreuce felt, no chilling rude- 
ueSs cacrCised Loward those on whoin disease has 
juid its depressing hand. He should ve the friend 
ot those who louk to hiin four retiei;—the anxious, 
ympathisiug, encouraging friend, aud not the 
Stern counsellor, or harsi reprover. fis mind 
should also oe employed in devising remedial 
measures, even alter he-nas leit the scene of his 
patient’s sufferings. Nor should hc ever cease to 
jeel a deep interest in the issue of his disease, un- 
ul the glow of health is once more seen upon his 
countevance, or ual the Wiumph of death over 
nis artis uo jonger douvidul. in the former case, 
ihe smile of the Physician should cheer and forti- 
ly the sick man’s mind, aud his conversation scat- 
ver flowers on his path to health. In the latter, 
when hope is exuuguished, and when the livid lip 
and the pullid cheek give sad assuratice of ap- 
proaching dissoluuoa—when he feels that soon,an- 
viher orphan or auother widew will be added to 
thuse who are already mourning, it becomes his 
melancholy duly lo smoota the rugged passage to 
the grave, oy alithe means he can Command.— 
though he may have exhausted the mineral and 
vegetavl. kingdoms ip his search tor remedial a- 
senis—thougn nature refuse to yield her accus- 
tumed trivute to his art, even then he should not 
pauses itis dis duty to draw from the kingdom 
of Heaven that balm whica takes trom the cup of 
dead aii Its bDiileruess—ihe balm of religious 
hope. itis inthese hours of exireme need thai 
ihe suul of man is awake toa lively sense of his 
tuiure destiny; and whu shall then poimt it to the 
wack ihai leads up to everlasting happiness, if the 
Physician fail in vis duty? Who shall encourage 
ie ty renounce, with numble resignation, the weep 
iug friends whu are hanging over the bed of deatn 
‘rom which iis Hight will soon be taken, if he who 
iecis tne pulse of life becoming more and more 
eeble, if ae Who alone can number the few mo 
Metts lual remain of earthly existence, be silem; 
if he wituhold from him the counsels of the Most 
High, in the awiul hour which wiil bear bim on 
its swift wings to the bar uf heaven. Lhivk not, 
ichiow-citizeus, that in thus insisting on this as an 
ubperivus and commanding duty of Physicians, 
aat he who addresses you feels himself adequate 
tw kis perturmance. There have been, however, 
su tits profession, brauded as itis with the charge 
vf totuelity, sume who have faitatully complied 
with all its requisitions—some, who, i doubt not, 
were hailed with joy at the gate ol heaven, by the 
A pifits of those wi, in ihe last moments O \. 
Were Diessed wath weir pious eXnortauious, 
—Y 


A DAY OR TWO ON THE MAUMEE. 

After travelling or rather wading and swimming 
1 mud and water, thirty miles, through the Black 
»Walnp; afier crossing ten thousand logs, and en- 
suniering Numverless other difficulties, my zea 
wf the salvation of the Indians was almost extin- 
uished. it was too little before, if the Indian 
ive souls, if Christians who have freely received 

ght freely to give, spend and be spent. Sorrow 
cad endured for more than @ day, but joy came in 
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reached the banks of the beautiful Maumee. The 
rain had ceased, the clouds were scattering, the 
cheering rays of the sun were now felt after an al- 
most total absence for many days. The road along 
the river was excellent, the breezes were fresh, and 
some improvements on each side of the river pre- 
sented a lively contrast to the gloomy forests of 
the swamp. The ground about Fort Meigs, where, 
a few years since, the soldier marched, the war 
horse pranced, and the instruments of death were 
mounted, is now occupied by the peaceful peasant, 
the careless flocks and herds, and the useful im- 
plements of husbandry. Having proceeded 9 miles 
up this river, ] was at last compelled to bid good 
night to the sun just retiring behind the mighty 
forests on the wide spreading plains west of the 
Maumee. I was now in a lonely grove, but saw 
an opening just ahead. This I soon recognised as 
the Mission Farm. Its beautiful situation, its 
plain but commodious buildings, and the design 
of the whole establishment, produced emotions 
indescribable. 1 began to look around for the lit- 
ue groups of Indians; but the yard, the garden, 
and the field, were unoccupied at thistime. I ap- 
proached the house, I saw not an individual: none 
came to welcome me. A dog, at each side of the 
door without, seemed like sentinels at their posts, 
yet they “moved not their tongues,” as ifa mighty 
one kept the house and its inmates were safe, or as 
if they were conscious that the hour was too so- 
lemn for them to proclaim an alarm from without. 
I entered unmole:ted by an unguarded and open 
door. Here I found no human being, but from 
another apartment heard the voice of prayer. Now 
I understood what occasioned my surprise before. 
This was the time of the evening sacrifice. 1 pro 
ceeded to the door whence issued the voice. I 
might have now joined in prayer without looking 
farther into these solemnities; but I wished to 
know with whom I held communion. I desired 
to look into that which seemed to me like the hely 
place Ilindulged. Blame my curiosity if you 
can. It was an oblong hall, in which I beheld 
four long rows of immortals bowed before the Fa- 
ther of mercies, The various shades of complexion 
and the diversity of feature convinced me thai 
those worshippers were of different “tongues, na 





| tions, kindreds, and people.” 1 tried to suppress 
| my curiosity, for I thought with one of old, “how 
awful is this place!” “Jt is none other than the 
house of God it is the very gate of heaven.” 1 
soon forgot the sorrows and fatigues of my journey 
through six day’s rain and muddy roads. 

The family and scholars were enjoying better 
health than usual, and in pretty good spirits, tho’ 
they had come to their last barrel of flour, which 
is certainly a time of extremity to a family of near 
fifty persons. But they trust that the Lord will 
provide, as he did on a former occasion almost mi- 
raculously when they were in a far greater extre- 
mity. 

The forenoon of the next day I spent in the 
school. here I heard some, who have not been 
more than two years from the woods, spell, read, 
recite grammar, geography, chronology, and the 
tables of arithmetic. in a manner that would do 
honour to any English school in the land. ‘Their 
improvement in writing and arithmetic Is as great 
as inthe rest. 

In the afternoon, the whole family were called 
together for public worship. While they were 
singing the following words in Waits, 

* Where satan reign’d in shades of night 

“The Gospel strikes a heavenly light,” 
six Ottawas, attracted perhaps by the singing, 
presented themselves in their native wildness at 
the door of the room where we were assembled.— 
They seemed desirous to look into these things; 
but could not be persuaded to come in, and svon 
retired. Thus the Gospel is striking a heavenly 
light, though it may not penetrate every heart.— 
fhe scholars were attentive to the preaching and 
some of them seemed to feel, when particularly 
addressed. 

In the evening, a number of pious Wyandut's 
called on their way from Canada to Upper San- 
dusky, where they are to receive their annuities. 
One of them Icoked like an old patriarch. They 
sung several hymns in Wyandott, in which the 
scholars joined them. The singing was most ex- 
quisite. One of them then addressed the throne 
of grace in Wy andott with greatfervency. Truly, 
these are signs of life. Who then can doubt but 
that these bones may live? The Lord is preparing 
the way for this.. And he is now saying te his 
people, “Cast up, cast up the highway; gather out 
the stones,” “and it shall be called the highway of 
holiness.” The obstacles will soon be removed. 
Che disagreeable things that stand opposed to 
evangelizing the heathen will be taken out of the 
way.—Fifty miles of the road to Maumee is now 
the worst in the United States. It is expected 
that in less than two years it will be the best and 
handsomest. These thingsare possible with men, 
what then is impossible with God. R. 

Maumee Station, May 28th, 1825. 

SERIES OF LEITERS. 
LETTER I11. 

In this letter, | make a few remarks on your se 
cond inquiry, when you ask me how Socinians 
came to be called Unitarians? and how they 
honestly make such statements to the worid as 
ihey do--statemenis, that would seem to lead the 
unwary reader to conclude that they were the ou 
ly persons who believed in the unity of God, when 
chey must certainly know, from the general iulor 
mation of orthodox writers, and the direct state- 
ments in the formulas of Socinian churches, thai 
he unity of God is a fundamental article in the 
creed of all who believe in the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity? 

With regurd to the name of Unitarians, I believ: 
it is generally given, at present, to all who deny 
he doctrine of the trinity; including the different 
lasses of Unitarians, between the highest Arian 
nd the lowest Socinian. It has been observed 
-hat Socinians arrogate to themselves the exclusive 
itle of Unitarians, with the design of conveyin: 
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the divine unity, and that they alone hold the ex. 
istence of one - FT think it a matter of litte or 
no moment to contend about a name; and they are 

rfectly welcome to its exclusive use, so long as 
it is fairly understood to be the-distinctive- cha 
racter of Unitarians to deny the doctrine of the 
trinity. But, sir,J demur against the use the 
make of it, when they wish to insinuate by the 
very name that they are the only persons who hold 
the existence of one God, and that all J rinitarians 
hold to the existence of more Gods than “Orie. 
Whenever this is attempted and pertinaciou sly 
persisted in, as is often done, I consider it unfair 
and uncandid, and how they can honestly and can. 
didly make euch insinuations to the world, either 
directly or indirectly, on this and many other sub. 
jects, as they do, I must confess appears to me 
very like either great ignorance or wilful misre- 
presentation; You seem to think that ignorant 
they cannot be; for they must know that all Trini. 
tarians most decidedly maintain the unity of God, 
1 must coincide in opinion with you, at least with 
regard to the most intelligent among thém. enon. 
ant, | was going to say, they cannot be; for if the 
read the Trinitarian standard writers, and the for. 
mulas of their respective churches, they will be at 
no loss to Jearn that they, in the most explicit 
manner, and, in the most direct terms, maint, in 
that there is but one only, the living and true God. 

Surely then the unity of God is not a peculiar. 
ity of Unitarianism; and every argument, and cve- 
ry text of Scripture, that will go to prove the unj- 
ty of God, will do as much service to the cause of 
Trinitarians as to that of Unitarians. It is an ar. 
ticle of faith held by both; and most unquestiona- 
bly we will be as highly gratified ana as well 
pleased as Unitarians with all just argument and 
conclusive reasoning, by which this fundamental 
article of faith shall be established. Whit then is 
the precise point at issue between us? It is sim- 
ply this: both parties hold the unity of God; but 
we maintain, that, according to the Scriptures, 
this unity is in a way, which is not explained, and 
which therefore we do not pretend to understand, 
consistent with personal distinction. The point, 
therefore, which they ought to establish is not the 
unity of God, but simply the inconsistency of this 
unity with personal distinction; and therefore all 
argument that is not confined to this point has no 
bearing on the question at issue. 

When, in the Unitarian letter, in the first para- 
graph of the 4th page, on which I presume your 
inquiry is predicated, they set about to prove there 
is one God, and they believe it, because the word 
of God declares it, 1 would ask, who doubts it? or 
are they ignorant that Trinitarians most firmly ’ 
believe the same thing? Or, will they pretend to’ 
say, that if they have proved the unity of God, 
they have disproved the doctrine of the triniiy?-- 
Is not this begging the question, and taking for 
granted the very thing in dispute? They must, 
therefore, prove that there are not three distinct 
persons in the Godhead, and that they are not the 
same in substance, and equalin power and glory, 
before they can legitimately call the doctrine of 
the trinity in question. They must prove that the 
names, and the atiridutes, and the works, and the 
worship, belonging exclusively to the true God, are 
not ascribed to all the three Persons in the 
Godhead. Whenever this is done, we will admit 
the conclusion, but not otherwise. Nor will it 
suffice, on this point, to tell us that the doctrine of 
the trinity contains in itself acontradiction, & that, 
numerically, one cannot be three, and three one. A- 
greed; & what then? Donotall intelligent Unitarians 
know that this is a misrepresentation? We demur 
against this statement, an! deny in express terms 
the assertion, and consider it as dishonest to state 
to the world that we maintain any such proposi- 
tion. And is there no difference between such a 
proposition, and saying that we believe God is one 
in one respect, and three in another—that God is 
one in essence and three in frersonal distinctivn?-- 
Surely, the distinguishing powers of that man’s 
mind cannot be great, who does not obviously see 
there isa great difference between these two pro- 
positions. If we should say, God is one & three in 
the same sense, there doubtless would be a contra- 
diction; but when we say,God is one in one respect 
and three in another, it may be perfectly correct, 
and accord with matter of fact. Asa man, I may 
be said to be one, in one sense, because I ama 
human being; and, in another, I am three, consist- 
ing of soul, body, and spirit. Now, where i¢ the 
contradiction in this statement? Is it not a mat- 
ter of fact? And supposing you should notwith- 
standing assert roundly, that it could not be true, 
for it contained in itself a contradiction, would 
such an assertion be consistent with truth, in op- 
position to matter of fact? Would it prove, that, 
as man, | am not one human being, in one sense, 
and yet three, as consisting of soul, body, and spi- 
rit, in another sense? I do not adduce this as an 
ilustration of the doctrine of the trinity; but mere- 
ly to show that the alleged contradiction in our 
statement of this doctrine, is a mere assertion, 
without any foundation, and contrary to matters 
of fact, as they fall under our observation; and is 
most odviously a misrepresentation of our views 
on the subject. Nor will it suffice to tell us, they 
cannot comprehend this doctrine, and make its 
nysteriousvess a reason for its denial. We freely 
and explicitly admit that this doctrine is a mystery, 
and a mystery too in the strongest sense of the 
word. But while this is admitted, we directly de- 
ny the validity of the objection. If its mysterious- 
ness be a sufficient reason for its rejection, then 
surely this reason may with safety be reduced toa 
principle of universal application: the principle 
then will be, Every thing that is mysterious and 
incomprehensible in its nature ought to be dis- 
believed, and consequently rejected. Now if this 
principle should be admitted, wiat would become 
of the fundamental truths of natural religion, with 
regard both to the essence and perfections of Deis 
ty? How is it, that this infinite Being is every 
where present? How is it that he exercises, at 
he same instant, in every point of space to which 
his presence extends, all the infinite perfections of 
hisnature. if we think we possess any conception 
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omnipresence, we are greatly deceived. But is not 
the observation as true as it is trite, that every 
thing around us is full of mystery? We are a mys- 
tery to ourselves: we have no adequate concep- 
tion of the nature of the union which subsists in 
our own persons, between the body and the soul— 
of the manner in which mind is united to matter, 
and of the way in which the one operates upon the 
ower; and I think I may safely affirm, there is not 
a single creature or object in existence, which does 
not present mysteries that mock all our efforts at 
explanation. Why then object to the doctrine of 
the trinity, when we are completely baffled by all 
the works of God? Why object upon a principle 
which, if true, would go to call in question the be- 
ing of a God and all his perfections? for we can 
form no moré distinct conception of a being that 
never began to exist, or of a being: that is every 
where present, and yet is wholly no where, than 
we can form of one eszence.in which there are three 
distinct persons. If there is any force in the on- 
jecuuon, as adduced by Unitarians against us, it 
must operate equally against Uniturians them- 
selves in the admission of the being and perfecions 
of God; for there isas much mystery in the one 
case as in the other, ‘There is then no validity in 
the objection. It, would be arrogant to think we 
can comprehend what is infinise. 

You will see from the remarks I have made, thet 
it has not been my object to prove that the doctrine 
of the trinity is plainly taught inthe Scriptures, but 
merely to answer your inquiryhow Socinians 
came to assume the name of Unitarians, and why 
they pursue the course they do in objecting against 
the doctrine of the ‘rinity.—1 have told you can- 
didly, that I cannot account for their conduct on 
this and other points of controversy between them 
and us; bat either through ignorance or misrepre- 
sentation, and that either of these pleas can furnish 
a satisfactory apology for them is more than] am 
willing 1o admit. How far, either the one or the 
other of these charges is supported by the re- 
marks made in this letter, you must judge.» But 1 
wiil be under the necessity of adducing furthe: 
evidence of the same kind, when I come to answer 
another inquiry. 

Before 1 close these remarks, I consider it my 
duty te state to you, .that I have never found an 
exception among Unitarian writers, on the point 
on which we have made these remarks; who did 
not either ignorantly, or wilfully misrepresent the 
point at tsstie, but one—and I shall quote the pas 
sage with the view of confirming seme of my re 
Murks, and also as an evidence of the candour of 
the writer himself. The passage to which I allude 
will be found in the Monthly Repository for Au- 
gust 1815, page 480, under the title of a Plea for 
Unitarian Dissenters. The writer says,*Unitarian 
is not opposed io Tritheist or Polytheist. It dees 
not denote a believer in one God as contradistin- 
guished from a believer in three Gods, or in more 
Gods than one. It is opposed to Trinitarian, and 
signifies a believer and worshipper of one God im 
ene person, as contradistinguished from a believer 
and a worshipper of one God in three persons’-- 
Now, Sir, this is candid, and goes to show that the 
write: considered his Unitarian brethren as treat- 
ing Trinitarians untairly, when they pursued their 
usual course, and aitempted, either by the name 
assumed, or. by proving the unity of God, to insi- 
nuate that we believed in more Gods than one, and 
that too, after they are so frequently assured and 
so clearly taught in all our standard writers and 
formulas that there is but one only the living and 
true Gud, and that the unity of God is as esser. tial 
and important to Trinitarians as it can possibly be 
to Unitarians, and is not therefore a peculiaricy of 
Unitarianism. Yours alivctionately. 

es -@&— 

Egypft.—This ancient land is again rising in the 
acale of nations, and bids fair to resume its rank 
among the empires of the earth. At present, the 
buik of its population is sunk in the most abject 
state of servitude and moral degradation. ‘ihe 
Turks have long held undisputed sway over this 
fine country; and the condition of its inhabitants isa 
necessary eflect of the ignorance and barbarity of 
its rulers. —The fellah of Egyptis little more than a 
beast of burthen, subject to the caprice of his Ma- 
homedan master. Civilization has long since fled 
from aland in which anciently she loved to dwell, 
and which is associated with our earliest recol 
Jections. _ But a redeeming spirit is at work, even 
in degraded and fallen Egypt. The industry, the 
arts, and even the civilization of Europe, are re 
versing the usual order of events, migrating from 
the west to the east; and they will, in time, effect 
a complete revolution in the moral and political 
condition of the people: Her staple productions 
are numerous and invaluable to England as a great 
manufacturing country. Already a vast numer 
of British vessels, and especially vessels from Li- 
‘erpool, are engaged in transporting the raw pro- 
ducis of Egypt to this country, and the trade be 
tween the iwo states is every day increasing. The 
export of goods from hence, in exchange for the 
products of the cast, bears no proportion to the 
import from thence. Bulliou is the principal me- 
dium of exchange at preseni; but this state of 
things cannot continue long. The principles cf 
trade will soon come into active operation, and 
the pacha be made to disyurge the vast treasures 
which he has swallowed.— Liv. paper. 

OK me 

Toleration in Buenos Ayres.—-In the treaty re- 
cently coucluded between Great Britain and tic 
United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata; we find the 
foilowing article: 

Lhe subj cis of H. B. Majesty, resident in the 
provinces of Rio de la Plata shall noi ve disturbed, 
persecuted, or moiesied on account of their religion, 
but shall enjoy perfect liberty of conscience, be ing al- 
lowed to perform divine worsnip either in their owt 
houses, or in their own private churciies and cha- 
pels, which they shall ve permitied to build anc 
Maintain, in cOuvevieut situations approved of by 
the government of the said provinces; and the sub 
Jecis of H. B.M. who shall die ia the territoiies oi 
the provinces, shail be allowed burial in their own | 


Cewetries, which they shall be freein the same} 


Toanner to form ana maintain. 





Fire in Cincinnati.-- About tree o’ciock in the morning of 
the 41 wust. a fire broke out im @ house, occupied below by 
Mr. Amos Frisk, as a Mattress and Brush factory, and above 
by Messrs. U. & W. M. Farusworth & Co. as a school book 
pripting ofiice and boow bindery. The flames spread so ra- 

idly thal 1m 20 minuies the whole buildimg was enveloped 
wa general cunfiagiation, with some small buildings ad- 
jommg it. ‘Pie Louse of Mr. Corry, um the Gorth, Wat of 
Mr. Palterson, vo tre soutu, were cunsiderubly injured. The 
jows lo Mesors. Ulver, anu W. M. Parosworth & Co. 10 types, 

feeses, Look Kindery, spellivg books, simanacs lor the yeul 
1626, id estumated Irom live to 2X thousand dollars, Lhe 
edior of ie Liupotium thinks that tbe preemies were set 
vp re by sume vile imcemdiary. 

At a meeting, held at Unoutowa, Pa. on the 13th inst. 
James ludd, Sawuel Ky ans, Thomas Irwin, aod Jobo Kene- 
Gy, eyuires, were sppuinted as delegates to the proposed 
Cuaveuton to be he.e al Harrisburgh in Augus| B Al. 

The Genedu College,in New York, has been organized uu- 
der ils Chatter, ava will Ge Opened tut the recejtion ol stu- 
Gevis on the l4tu day of deptemver veal. It is inteuded 
luat ue Course of Classical, Mathemutical,and Belles Leittves 
studies, iu this Culiege, siati not be inferior to that im any 
other Culiege of We state. ‘There is lo be an English Ccurse, 
culmprising uit tue siudies of the College, except the Latin 
wid ureek, Au Engle Depioma wiil ve given to those wie 
macrit this uoour. ‘There are five professorsisips: | of Beller 
Lettres, kibies, Logic aud Metaphysics. 2. Of Languages 
aud Anuquites. 3. Ul Mathematicsand Natural Philosophy 
4 Of Law aod koliticai Ecouomy. 5. OF Chemistry, agri- 
culture, ape the Meciamic Arts. 


Theological Serminury.--At «# late meeting of the -Issociute 
Rejos meu Synod of the South, a Thevlogicai >emunery was or- 
ZuviZed, aid Peviessvis cuosen. The Key. Juhu Hemphill, 
of Chester, (>. C.) was elected Professor of Didacuc and 
Potcuue 1 ncology; and the Kev. Juin T. Pressly, of Avbde- 
vile, (>. U.) was elected Professor of the Original Lapgua- 
ges, bibuucal Criuiciom, aud Church kistory. 


Governor Troup.—The Legislature of Georgia convened 
1M catra sestion, agreeabiy Lo the call of the Governor, ob 
the .8d ult. Governor ‘Troup, in his message al the opening 
vi ihe session, tess ihe Legisiature, Wat ihe prineypai difl- 
cullies, Which embatrassed hem—which defeated the frst 
uealy vl Broken Airow, aud Were Lear producing @ rupture 
vi the jast, at the Ingian Springs, proceeded irom ofticers in 
sue pay und confidence of ihe Federai Goverument, who, in- 
stead of co-operauing with the Commissioners, had orguniz- 
cd Bh Opporslon, thereby CXpPUsibg to suspicion thew owo 
go erbincul, Wich in Jusucation of liseli, Was linully Oblig- 
ed lo wvoW thal ihe prehdious devices coulrived by Wem 
were UbaulLolized at Washington. 

He uetaiis he murder of Melutosh, and attribuks it to the 
evs minded While meb—says so foul a muruer called a 
joud lor vengeance, and it Wa» his settied purpose, having 
consulted tue General Government, Wo have aeait out ine 
uli Measure ol at Vengeance, tial honour, busaanity and 
juslice, Delug salisied, uy Stain sbOuld remialb Upod ihe page 
vi their history ; Out be resigned the task to he Legisla.ure, 
he sepresculalires of the peopie. , 

lu other parts of ihe message, he uses very intemperate 
sabjuage—unecly charges we National Government wilh 
usurpauion, wud carnestiy exhorts the people of Georgia, 
balibg CdLausicd ihe argument, to “stand by toe arms’ ib 
uppesitioh to tue United States 

the joiluwiug eatract will clearly show our readers the 
spirit of ihe beosage. 


“Since your tasi meeting our feelings bave been again out 
sageu by olucious ubd Maperunent mier. eddiings wilh our 
ULmbesUe Coucerbs: Beside ihe resoiuuon presented for the 
COusiGeruiiun 1 the Seuale by Mr. King, of New York, itis 
understoud ihat the Atturney General ui We LU. States, who 
uta) DE presumed Lo represent his government iaithtuily, ave 
© speak us ils iuulli-piece, hus ,ecenliy mamisined, De- 
lure We Supreme Court, docuimes ou Uns sutject, which, 
il sunclioued Ly thattrivuoal, wil) make it quile eagy tor 
the Cougiess, by a short decree, to divest this enuire inter- 
est, Withuut Cosi tu tiemselves uf one duilar, or uf one acre 
vi pubue land. ‘Phas is the uuitorm practice of the Govern- 
ment ol he Luited States: uf at Wises a prinerpie esiablish 
e@ Which ituare vot establish tur ilseil, a case is made be- 
ive the Supreme Court, aud ihe privciple vonce setuica, the 
act of Congress tuiiows ul Course. Suen, very svon, ihere- 
jute he Luned States Government, discarding the mask 
wii openly lend tiscud tow combsnavon of ianaties for the 
destruction ul every tuing Vaiuabic in the Southern Country. 
Une movement of We Congress unresisted vy you, and ati 
is lost. ‘demporize vo jouger—make kuown your resolu- 
ion thalthis subject shall nut be wuched by them but at 
thew peril. Buttos its sucied guarantee by We Coustiiuuion, 
we wever woulu have becume partes bo thal insirument. At 
this mument you Would wot make yourseives pares to any 
cuusutuiou wilhoutil: of course you will not be a party to 
it from whe mou. ent the Geueral Guy erument shali wake that 
movement. 

“li Us matter be av evil, it is our own—if it be a sin, we 
Cah tmpiore the lorgiveuess of il, lo remove it, we ask not 
either Weir syuspatily OF assistance. It may be our physical 
weakvess—-il is our mural strength. If, like the Greeks and 
Romanus, he momeut we cease to be masters we are siaves 
—we hencelorth aduanister, like the modern Malang, to the 
juxury and pleasures of our maslers—poels, paiplers, mu- 
sicials and sculptors We may be--ihe moral qualities, how- 
ever, Which would make us tair partakers of the grandeur 
ol a great empire, would be gune-—we would stand stripped 
aud desoitte under a fervid sun aud upob a generous sui, a 
mockery to ourselves, and the very contrast of what, with a 
litte Lrmuess and foreight, we might have been. | entreat 
you, there! ore, most earnesily, now that it 1s not (oo late, to 
step forth, and having exhausted the argument, to stand by 
your arms.” 


A mail is to be despatehed [rum New-York to Philadel- 
phia, twice a day herealier (Sundays excepted. ) 


The latest advices from New York, give no hope of a re- 
storauion of health or strength, to the Rev Mr. Summerfield. 
itis now confidently believed, that the complaints which 
bave so long «liliciea him, uoder so many Various forms have 
settied into a confirmed Dropsy. 

[Since the above was ig type, we have received intebli- 
geuce of the death of Mr. Summerfield. He died ou the 13th 
ist. im the 27th ycar of his age | 

Mr. Gallatin has declived serving as canal commissioner, 
and Aouer Lacock has been eppoinred in his place. 


The coruer stone of a Hali for the Franklin Institute, was 
laid in Philadelphia, on the 6thinst. The buiding is to be 
6v fret in trout, 100 in depth and three stories hign. 


Connecticut.--The Legislature of this State adjourned on 
the zdinst. A law was pasyed prohibiting Circus perform- 
ces 1m the stale. A tull to repeal the secuon ef an Act which 
prohibits the establishing of Theatres, was read a third time 
and after debate was vegatived unanimously. 


Mr. Richard C. .dnderson, Minister to Colombia, arrived 
in this pluce, with bis family, ou Sunday last and departed 
yesterday in tne steam boat Otno, for Louwisvile.— Wheeling 
Gaz. June 15. 


The Anniversay of the Declaration of Independence by 
the citizens of Mecktenburgh, in the state of North Carolina 
made in the yeur 1775, was celebrated on the 20th ult. with 
zreatenthustasm. On this occasion, a band of Revolution- 





sry veterans, sixty or seventy in number, made part of the pro- 


| cession, Wearing badges with the figures ‘76 stamped upou 


them. A Pubic Oration was delivered ia the Church, pre- 
ceded by prayer, aud accompanied by the reading of the 


Mecklenburgh Declaration. A Dinner concluded the day, 
at which many patrivtic sentiments were eSpressed.-N. Int. 


New-Yors, 28th May. 1825 
Sin—I have just received the invitation of the Caual Com- 
missioners of Vhio, to attend at the ume uf commencing the 
proposed Canal between Lake Erie aud the Obio River 
An ipvitation on an occasion so auspicious, from a quarter 
so repectable, and so worthy of all my respect, canuot be 
dechned—I shail therefore attend, uusiess prevented by un- 
coptrolable circumstances. 
I have the honor to be, 
with perfect respect, 
your most obed’t serv’t, 
DE WITT CL.NTON. 
The Hon. Isaac Miwon, 
President of the Board of Canal 
Commissioners of Ohio. 


Boat Building.---It is really reviving to every one who bas 
the prosperity of the eily at beart, to witness the activi 
ty and bustle of our shipyards. New steam busts seem ai- 
most to line the banks, and the industrious mechanic is reap- 
ing the fruits of his labours. Fourteen bouts, we are inforu- 
ed, are already coniracted for, to be built here this season. 
Ship carpenters who are out of employ, mvy find itinwe- 
diately, aud get good wages, by flocking to this city.---Cine 
cincinuls Zion s vidvo. 


We hear that Rey. Mr. Morrison the instructor at Belie 
Air College who was shot by a scholar, is dead. 
> 
The Michigan papers inturm that such is the tide of emi- 
gration setthog in upon that territory, that it is with difficul- 
ty ne emigrants Cay procure lemporery accommodations 10 
the city of Detroit. 


Bunker Hiil Monument.--The workmen are now making 
great progress in preparing the foundation for the corner 
stone, the work having been commenced this week. Mr. 
Smith is engaged to furnish a dinner for 4000 persons; tbe 
quantity of canvass for covering the teat will be equal to the 
Square-sails of 50 ships.— Bostun baz. 


4 new ching under the Sun.--Keexe, N. H. June 3.--The 
town vf Gilsum, ia this county, voted, at their annual meet- 
ing @ sum of money to build atown tomb, sufficiently Jurge 
to contain the usual number of persous who die wilhiv @ 
year. After lemainipg 12 months, the budies are to be re- 
moved tu the grave. The professed Object is to secure thew 
friends aud neighbours from the uepredations of the Medical 
Students, 

Massachusetts Legisluture.--The Senate and Representatives 
have passed a resvlution, ordering that a committee squire 
into the expediency of authorizing a survey of a canal tuule 
from Boston to Providence. A survey anc map of tie State, 
ut the expense of the government. have beep peltioned 
tor.—M. ¥. ddv. 

More Riches in the West --Within a few days past a great 
quanuty of ship plank has come down the Erie canal in iulis, 
trom Rochester and other piaces, on its way to New-York -- 
Should the speculation prove favourable, there are hardy 
oaks enough to supply the whoie navy of the Luion, tat can 
be dloated down the same channei --sdib. ddv. 


Extract of a letter to the Editors of the Western Statesman, 
from Samuel Forrer, Esq. dated Newark, Obio, June 4th.--- 
“We have just fvished locating 10 miles of Canal on the 
Licking Summit, and Mr. Williams has concluded a contract 
tor excavating and Onishing a short section, within four 
miles of this place, on the farm of William ‘Taylor, who 1s to 
be prepared to break the first ground on the fourth of July 
next. We havea number of contractors here, and now have 
no doubt that we sbail be able to iet any amount of line that 
may be thought proper, on terms fully as tavourable as the 
estimates,” 4 


The Emperor of Russia has purchased a collection of 200 
MSS. inthe Arabian, Persian, and Turkish character, tor 
the use of the Imperiai Academy. 


Ogeechee Canal.—A paper was opened in this City yester- 
day as a donation to Mr. E. Je:.ckes, the proprietor, accord- 
mg to the act of the last Legislature, of the intended Ogee- 
chee Canal, upon which was subscribed in a few hours, near- 
ly four thousand dollars This subscription eviuces & spirit of 
liberality in the cause of internal improvement, which is 
highly bonourable to our Citizens. This canal has been long 
taiked oi—-and from the zeal manifested at the present mo- 
ment, we hazard nothing in saying that its completion is near 
athand. The advantages resulting from an umon of the 
Ogeechee and Savannah Rivers, wali add much to the wealth 
aud importance of this City.—Sevanneh Kepubican. 


A Premium offered.—The Phiiadelphia Agricultural Society 
have offered a gold medal, of the vaiue of fitty dollars, as a 
premium, to the person who shall conduct the business ofa 
farm in Peunsylvania, on the largest scaie, for two years, 
Without using or suffering ardent spirits to be used, on his pro- 
perty, unless the same be prescribed by a physician. 

Extract of a letter from a Merchant in Batavia to another in this 
City, dated Feb. 1, 1825.—'*l have shipped on board the Uc- 
tavia, Capt. Blanchard, an Ourang Outang, (or the real man 
of the woods) to your consignment aud Capt. B's. This ani- 
mai is, | suppose, one of the greatest curiosities that has ever 
been sentto America. 1 have known one sold in London 
for the sum of 10,000/. sterling. This animal is very ten- 
der of the cold weather, and great care should be tuken 
that itis kept in some warm apartment; he is perfectly do- 
cile and harmless. 1 have had him six months at my house, 
without being confined, and almost every day during that 
time, he has visited my table fora glasgof claret, fruit, &c. 
and possesses many pleasing tricks which is very seldom to 
be found in those which ccme from the Island ot Borneo, as 
they are generally vicious and wiid. This animal is about 
5 years old, and with good care will still grow much larger. 
He came originally from the Isiand of Borneo, and will eat 
almost apy thing that is offered to him.” 

[The Ourang Outang mentioned in the above extract, died 
alter the ship anchored ov Thursday night. The shipper 
calculated to realize the sun of $20,000, provided he arriv- 
ed safe in good health. }— Boston D Adv. 


Extract of a letter from Mr Miller to Col. 8 D. Harris, dated 
Missolonghi, Jan. 5.--“*My money, | hope, with ecunomy, wall 
hoid out until | heat from the committee; but God only kuows 
what would be my lot, if I should be sick or wounded. But 
i hope for the best There 1s a secret pleasure in adversity 
which makes me reconciled to my lot; and {| amas yet pot 
sorry that lcame te Greece. | have assumed the cosiume of 
the country, as far as my resources wiil aliow; and if you 
sbould see me you would doubt whether | was ever under 
your command. Itis a mistaken idea that is prevalent in A- 
merica in regard to the profhgacy of the Greeks. I have 
been, for ten days, amidst 2000 soldiers, and have never seen 
ope drunken man in Greece. 

“The beauty, modesty, simplicity and virtue of the fe- 
males, are, | am sure, without a parallel in avy quarter of 
the world. The mountains are now covered with snow; but 
the valleys and plains are gieen with hervage The Greeks 
have no wagons orcarts. Like the Turks they carry ail 
their burdens on the backs of horses, asses and mules. The 
plains in Western Greece, which I Lave seen, are very fer- 
tile. Wine of a good quality is only sixteen cents a gallon. 
If the country obtains its freedom, of which | think there is 
no doubt, a most advantageous commerce can be opened be- 
tween Greece and America 

“I get on pretty well in learning the languages of the 
country. The Greeks talk much about Mr. Webster.”—J6 


Revolt in Mezico,---An arrival at New-Orleans from Alva- 
rado, brings informatian that a body of Mexican troops sta- 
tioned atthe Island of Sacrificios, mutined on the 30th of 
April, and put ail their officers togeath. The Mexicon ge 
ueral in the neighbourhood of Vera Cruz lost no time in 





marching against the mutineers, who had hoisted the Spa- 


nish flog; they were compelled to surrender; 20 of the ring- 
leaders were executed the first day, and other executous 
had followed. 


Horcign Mews. 


LATEST FROM FRANCE. 

Sales at Havre, April 29th.--109 baies of American Cotton, 
44 sous, 28th, 201 Mobile 46. 154 bales Georgia of differ- 
ent qualitves by the Eliza Barker, were advertised to be sold 
at Auction on the Ist of May. 

Bordexau, April 21 —Cottons enjoy high favour. 83 bags 
Carolina, by the Valdor, sold at 197 fr. 50c. some Louisiana, 
by the Lima, unseen. a 200 fr. New Carolina Rice in demand, 
that by the Valdor 34 fr. 75c, to 36 fr. 

A“‘iittie Congress” it is said, is tobe held this summer at 
Aix Ja Chapelle, between the Kings of England and Prussia 
and another great Sovereign. 

Paris, April 30 —The petitions presented to the Govern- 
ment hy the Chambers of Commerce, for a recognition of 
South America, have produced a lively sensation in Germa- 
ny, where the proposed measure is in accordance with their 
commercial interests. It is thought in Frankfort, that the 
French ministry cannot resistsuch firm and repeated de- 
mands, and that the poliey of France will be imitated by the 
Northern goverpmet ts. 

Contrary to expectation, the Rente has fallen considera- 
bly. For acct. varied from 102, 40 a 101, 90 and closed at 
102, 5. Bank Stock rose to 2225. 

‘Addresses and petitions of the merchants, to the King 
and ministers, demanding the mission of accredited agents 
to America, are received from al] quarters. The chambers 
of commerce and private houses act simultanecusly. From 
one end of France to the other, merchants and manvfaetur- 
ers correspond and unite in the same wishes. All the brancb- 
es of manufacture and commeice express the same fears 
aud request the same protection.” 

In the Chomber of Peers yesterday, the Law Project rela- 
Uve to the National Debt and Sinking Fund was adopted by 
a majority of 134 against 92. : 





The Sugshurgh Gazette mentions a rumour at Constanti- 
nople of tie Turks, after a partial suceess in the Morea, 
having bcen cut to pieces by the Greeks. 

——2 000 —— 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

We have a regular file of the Caraccas paper El Colambi- 
ana, down to the 20th ult inclusive. The number of that 
date suys---Gen. Sucre has been appointed a minister pleni- 
potentiary tothe republic of Peru, and Bolivar was shortly 
expecie) in Bogota. The annexed extract dues the ‘atter 
signal credit in all respects, and well deserves to be regis- 
tered every were --Nat. Gaz. 


THE THIRD RENUNCIATION OF THE PRESIDENTSHIF OF COLOMBIA, 
BY THE LIBERATOR. 
To his } xcellency, the President of the Senate: 

EXcELLent 51R,---The peace of Peru, which our arms have 
effected, by the most glorious victory of the new world, bas 
terminated the war on the American continent. Thus Co- 
jombia hes no longer ap enemy in her own territories. on in 
those of her neighbours. 1 have therefore fulfilled my mis- 
sion, consequently it is time to realize the promise | bave so 
ofien made to my country, of retiring from publie life when 
an enemy was no longer to be found in America. 

All the world observes and confesses that my eontinuanee 
in Colombia is no longer becessary, and no one ig more sen- 
sible of this fact than myseit, 1 must even add thatl deem my 
glory at its height, on beholding my country free, consolidat- 
ed, und tranquil exe I withdraw trom its glorious shores 

My absence in Peru has manifested the truth of this fact 
and | flatter wyseif thatm future, the liberty and glory of 
Colombia will suill further increase. The legislative body 
the vice president, the army, and the pation have demon- 
strated in the very outset of their career, that they are wor- 
thy of liberty, and fully capuble of sustaining it against every 
opposition. Let me honestly confess to your excellency, 
that} wish both Europe and America shoula be satisfied of 
my abhorrence of supreme power, under whatever aspect or 
name it may be conierred upon me. My feelings are wound- 
ed by the atrocious calumnies lavished on me. at once by the 
liberals of America, ap | the serviles of Europe.— Day and 
night lam Cisquieted with the impression that my ene- 
mies entertain of my services in favour of liberty being 
prompted by ambition. 

In short, I venture to state to your excellency with unu- 
sual frankness, which I hope will be excused. that} think the 
glory of Colombia will suffer by my continuance in ber ter- 
ritories; inasmuch as it will always be imagined she is 
threatened with a tyrant; and the outrages thus offered to me 
will in some sort tarnish the lustre ef her virtue, since I form 
8 part, aithough the least, of the republic. 

I beg your excellency will be pleased to submit to the eon- 
sideration of the senate, my renunciation of the presidency 
of Colombia. Its remission wil! be an ample recompense for 
my services in both repubiics. , 

Your excellency will please to accept the assurance of 
my distinguished consideration. 

SIMON BOLIVAR. 


= 





pRarried, 


On Thursday last, by John Andrews, Mr. ROBERT 
M‘CALLA, to Miss 1ARY MITCHELL, both of Ohio town- 
ship, Allegheny county. 

On Sunday evening the 12th inst. by Rev. John Taylor, 
Mr. ALEXANDER PENTLAND, to Miss RACHIEL M'‘CAY, 
all of this city. 


DIED, 


On the 10th inst. in the 7th year of her age, REBECCA 
JANE, daughter of the Rev. James Graham, of ‘Vilkins 
township Allegheny county. 
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STRAY MARE. 


AKEN up by the subscriber about the middle of last 
month, in Finley township, Allegheny county,near Hope- 
well meeting house, an aged 


Black JfRare, 


without brand; her hind feet are white, and on her back are 
lumps caused by the saddle. The owver is desired to prove 
property, pay charges and take her away. Apply to 


James White. 


June 21st.---St. 











SHERIFFALTY. 


TAKE the liberty of informing my fellow citens, that I 
am a caudidate for the office of 


of Allegheny County at the next general election. 


James K. Butler, 
Pittsburgh, June 7, 1825. 


I 


DISSOLUTION. 


HE partnership of LEONARD & WOODS is this day 
dissolved by mutual conseat. P. Leonard is authorized 


tu settle the concern. 
P. Leonard. 
Isaac Woods. 








June 4th, 1825 





| P. LEONARD will continue the busigess. 
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Sthens. 

The following beautiful lines are extracted from 
“the Cambridge English Prize Poem, for |824;” 
wiitten by W. M. Praed, of Trinity College, the 
gentleman who wrote the prize poem on Austral- 
asia. 

How terrible is Time! his solemn years, 

The tombs of all our hopes and all our fears, 

In silent horror roll—the gorgeous throne, 

The pillar’d arch, the monumental stone 

Meitin swift ruin; and of mighty climes, 

W here Fame told tales of virtues and of crimes, 

Where Wisdom taught, and Valour woke to strife 

Aid Art’s creations breathed their mimic life, 

And the young Poet, when the stars shone high, 

Drank the deep rapture of the quiet sky; 

Naught now remains, but Nature’s placid scene, 

Heaven's deathless blue, and Earth’s eternal green, 

The showers that fall on palaces and zrases, 

The suns that shine for freemen and for slaves. 

Science may sleep in ruin, man in sheme, 

But Nature lives, stitl lovely, still the same! 

The rock, the river—these have no decay! 

The city and its masters—where are they? _ 

Go forth and wander through the cold remains 

Of fallen statues, and of tottering fanes, 

Seck the loved haunts of poet 2nd of sexe, 

The gay palestra, and the gaudy stage! 

Whatsigns are there! a solitary stone, 

A shattered capital with grass o’ergrown, 

A mouldering frieze half hid in ancient dust, 

A thistle springing o’er a nameless bust. 

Yet this wes Athens! still a holy spell 

Breathes in the dome, and wanders in the dell, 

And vanished times and wondrous forms appear, 

And sudden echoes charm the aching 

Decay itself is dressed in glory’s gloom, 

For every hillock is a hero’s tomb, 

And every breeze to fancy’s slumber brings 

The mighty rushing ofa spirit’s wings 

Oh yes! where glory such as thine hath been 

Wisdom ard Sorrow linger round the scene; 

And where the hues of faded splendor sleep, 

Age kneels to moralize and youth to weep: 
* * * * < 


cabs 


Here, where wild Fancy wondrous fictions drew, 

And knelt to worship till she thought them true,- 

Here, in the paths which beauteous Error trod, 

‘Lhe great Apostle preached the Unknown Gop 

Silent the crowd was hushed; for his the eye 

Which power controls not, sin cannot defy; 

But the tall stature, and the lified hand, 

And the fixed countenance of grave command; 

And his the voice, which, heard but once, will sink 

So deep into the hearts of those that think, 

‘That they may live till years and years are gone, 

And never lose one echo of its tone. 

But when the voice had ceased, a clamout rose, 

And mingled clamour rung from friends and _ foes; 

The threat was muttered, and the galling gibe, 

By each pale Sophist and his paltry tribe; 

The haughty Stoic passed in gloomy state, 

The heartless Cynic scowled his grovelling hate, 

And the soft Garden’s rose-encircled child 

Smiled unbelief, and shudd: red as he smiled. 
Tranquil he stood, for he had heard,—could hear 

Blame and reproach with an untroubled ear: 

O’er bis broad forehead visibly were wrought 

The dark deep lines of courage and of thought; 

And if the colour from his face was fled, 

Its paleness spoke no passion,—and no dread. 

Vhe meek endurance, and the steadfast will, 

The patient nerve, that suffers, and is still; 

The humble faith, that bends to meet the rod, 

And the strong hope that turns from man to God, 

And these were his; and his firm heart was set, 

And knew the hour must come,—but was not yet. 
Again long years of darkness and of pain, 

The Moslem scimitar, the Moslem chain; 

Where Phidias toiled, the turbaned spoiler brood, 


And the Mosque glitters, where the Temple stood. | 


Alas! how well the slaves their fetters wear, 

Proud in disgrace, and cheerful in despair! 

While the glad music of the boatman’s song 

On the still air floats happily along, 

The light caique goes bounding on his way 

Through the bright ripples of Piraeus’ bay. 

t ad * * * 

But oft, when twilight sleeps on earth and sea, 

Beautiful Athens, we will weep for thee: 

For thee and for thine offspring !—will they bear 

The dreary burthen of their own despair, 

Till nature yields, and sense and life depart 

From the torn sinews and the trampled heart? 

Oh! by the mighty shades that dimly ghde 

Where victory beams upon the turf or tide, 

By those who sleep at Marathon in bliss, 

By those whio fell at glorious Salamis, 

By every laurelled brow and holy name, 

By every thought of freedom and of fame, 

By all ye bear, by all that ye have borne, 

‘The blow of anger and the glance of scorn, 

The fruitless labour, and the broken rest. 

The bitter torture, and the bitter jest, 

By your sweet infants’ unavailing cry, 

Your sister’s blush, your mother’s stifled sich, 

By all the tears that ye have wept and we ep-- 

Break, sons of Athens, break your weary sleep! 
Yea! it is broken!—Hark, the sudden shock 

Rolls on from wave to wave, from rock to rock: 

Up, tor the Cruss and Freedom! far and near 

Forth starts the sword, and gleams the patriot 

And bursts the echo of the battle song, 

Cheering and swift, the banded hosts alon; 

On, sons of Athens! let your wrongs and Woes 

Burnish whe blades, and nerve the whistling bows; 

Green be the laurel, ever blest the meed, 

Of hits ‘hat shines to-day in martial deed, 


| spear, | 


And sweet his sleep beneath, the dewy sod, 
Who falls for. fame, his country, and his God! 
The hoary sire bas helmed his locks of gray, 

Scorned the safe hearth, and tottered to the fray: 
The beardless boy has left his gilt guitar, 

And bared his arm for manhood’s hohest war. 
i’en the weak girl has mailed her bosom there, 
| Clasped the rude hel mei on her aubuen hair, 
| Changed love’s own smile for valour’s fiery glance 
; Mirth for the field, the distal? for the lance. 

* 


* . * * * * . * 


Farewell, sweet Athens! thou shalt be again 
Phe sceptred Queen of ali thine old domain, 
Ayain be blest in all thy varied charms 

Of joveliness and valour, arts and arms. 

Forget not, then, that in thine hour of dread, 
While the weak battled, and the guiltless bled, 

| hough Kings and Courts stood yazing on thy fate, 
Lhe bad, te scoff—the better to debate, 

Here, where the soul of youth remembers yet 

ihe smiles and tears which manhood must forget 
In atar land, the bonest and the free 

Hac lips to pray, and hearts to feel for thee! 


love and knowledge of classical literature throug!i- 
out’ our country, resolved to unite (at New-York) 
in a society for that object, under the name of the 
Academy of Ancient Literature.” 

The same paper centains an address from a com- 
mittee on the subject, who detail the plan. A 
classical library is to -be formed and a classical 
journal issued: lectures on ancient learning and 
arts are to be delivered, and Fellowships endowed, 
&e. This is a magnificent scheme, and delight- 
ful in itself to the votaries of ancient literature; 
but we apprehend, will prove more difficult of exe- 
cuiion than the Grand Canal.—-Vational Gazetie. 

@ 

Beer made of hemlock instead of spruce.--Judge 
Peters, of Pennsylvania, informs that “Beer quite 
as healthy and much more agreeable than that 
brewed with the Canada or Halifax spruce is made 
by the infusion of hemlock branches, with the ma- 
terials of which our common spruce beer is com 
posed, It has been substituted for spruce for ma- 
ny years in my family, and we think it preferable 
in flavour to the Canada or Halifax spruce.”—.Me- 
maoirs of the Penn, Agricultura. Society, vol. i. pr: 











MISCELLANEOUS. 








For the Pitisburgh Recorder. 
TUESDAY'S MONIFOR—No, LI. 
YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. 

Where is Yesterday? Mingled with the mass 
of days and years that have elapsed since the com, 
imencement of time, “Time is the movable image 
of immovable eternity.” With Yesterday have 
passed irrecoverably away the hours squandered, 
he moments misapplied, the time speut in indo- 
lence, and vice! Lhe debauchee can never recall 
the interim which he wasted in the orgies of Bac 
chus! The gambler cannot anticipate the return 
of midnight opportunities of dissipation and revel 
ry in the company of his vicious associates. The 
oiterer may wish, in vain, for the recurrence ef 
hat time which he consumed in the indulgence of 

nnd ‘Lhe vilifier can never command again 
ihose hours which he occupied in malicious scan 
dal. All the mispent moments have fled, beyond 
the possibility of being recalled, aud, with the 
lightning’s speed, have gone to make an awful re- 
ort at the throne of Divine Justice! How erro- 
eous soever our own calcajations, the Record of 
ileaven can never though now we are 
eckless of the dissipation of precious ume, yet 4 
nomentous day is approaching which will revive 
he reminiscence ofa thoughtless world! Thatday 
HW other days were made!’— Where ts 

In the wom of fucurity. Perhaps 
will never come. Perhaps the flowing moments 
of youth will end with the undmighe hourl Pee 
chance the fond expectations, the deep-laid designs, 
and he ambitious projects of manhood, will meet 
with a disconceiiing disappointment in the awful 
summons of death! Perhaps Vo-morrow will ne 
ver come. Or if it do, peradventure its approach 
may be the harbinger of yrief, dismay, and misery 
to millions: Perhaps the debauchee, the gambler, 
the man of indolence, the vilifier of reputation, will 
bring down, each upon his devoted head, unnum- 
bered evils, in addition to the consequences of his 
former measure of wickedness. O how many, like 
madmen, tush into the presence of an omnipotent 
God; a God who is of purer eyes than to behold 
sin with allowance, by the indulgence of vicious 
habits which te:mimaie in premature death! 

a ae 

Ancient Musical Instruments.—In an abbey of 
Itahan Benedictines, there bas recently been found 
a series of musical instruments which belonged to 
the age of the Lower Empire. Many celebrated 





err, and 


“for which ¢ 


i o-morrow: 


these insiruments, which are almost all in a good 
treme. 


mounted by rosettes of diamonds, There is also 
an ancient gaboulet, to which many rare and va- 
luable medals are suspended. 
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Literary Novelty.—Messrs. Wilder & Camp- 
bell, of this city, bave recently published a very 
curious work, entitled “Zhe Journals of Madam 
Knight and the Rev. Mr. Buckingham, from the 
original manuscripts, written in 1710!” Whe first 
is a diary of atour from Boston to New York, per- 
formed by Mrs. Knight on horseback, with a des- 
cription of the state of the intermediate country, 
the manners of the people, and the difficulties she 
encountered in her journey. ‘he contrast between 
the facilities of travelling at this time in steam 
boats and stages, and the snail-like progress at the 
commencement of the 18th century, canuot fail to 
strike the reader with astonishment, This ma- 
nusciiplt is printed verbatim et literatim, from the 
origical, and the Comparison in the refinement of 
literature and taste is not less conspicuous than the 
improvements in the mode of travelling. 

It was supposed on a perusal of this work, that 
it might be a fiction; but an examination of the 
manuscript has fully satistiea us, that it is genuine; 
and that it would be impossible to fabricate a do- 
cument bearing such palpable marks of antiquily 
st has indeed long been cherished by a family at 
Hartford, as a curious literary relic, without any 
intenuion of making it public. Madam Knight 
Was one of the must remarkable women of the age; 
jand there is now a house in Portsmouth, N. H. 

g once belonged to her, & with 
which many traditions are associated. Her jour- 
nal Was €' Lue nly a work ol mere amusement, and 
never desigved for publication. The remaining 
part of the volume contains some curious details 
uf a Convecticut chaplain, which are interesting 
to the ieader, and will form an accession to our 
historical records, in preserving which too much 
andifi 


| 
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designated as having 


rence haus been manifested. 
A. Y. Statesman, 
2? 5 
Ancient: Literature.—1\ is announced in the N. 
York American that “several literary gentlemen, 
who have devoted a portion of their time to‘classi- 
cal studies, have with the hope of extending the 
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wusicuans have repaired to this convent to examine 


state of preservation and magnificent in the ex- 
Among others is remerked a cythera, 
formed of ivory, the cords of which are of gold, 


25. 
——3 000 

Cutting of Rye.—This object is of such impor- 
tance that 1 cannot conscientiously omit my endea- 
vours to impress it on the minds of the community. 

Rye ought to be cut as soon as possible after 
the milk is out of the berry or kernel; then rake, 
bind in small sheaves and shock in the following 
manner: set up four, five or six sheaves together, 
according to their bulk; then place on a cupsheaf. 

In this position, the shocks may stand till per- 
fectly dry; then secure them in a barrack or barn, 
but never mow them on hay. Grain mowed on 
hay will receive more or less must—this must is 
deleterious to animals of every kind. 

Rye cut & secured in this manner, is worth near- 
ly double the price of that cut in the common 
way; the straw will make better fodder than clo 
ver, unless the clover be cut when very green, and 
peculiarly attended in curing; the berry of rye will 
fill to a plump state, and the flour will afford as 
good bread as we commonly obtain from wheat. 

I have known numbers of persons who were de- 
ceived, when eating rye bread made with flour 
from rye thus managed, and declared they would 
eat wheat bread in future, when al the same time 
ihey were eating rye. 

Those who are unwilling to receive agricultural 
knowledge from books, need rot spurn at this in- 
formation; I was taught this method of curing rye 
and practised it at the age of eighteen, now sixty- 
nine and a half, and have always found it profitable 
and advantageous. OBSERVER, 

Westerlo, May 5, 1825. 

Sunflower Cil— Finer and eweeter oil, says the 
Boston Medical Intelligencer, no country can sup- 
ply, than whet we can, with little trouble and ex- 
pense, prepare for ourselves. ‘Ihe tall annual sun- 
lower, will prove this. Its seeds bruised and 
pressed, will yield an oil as sweet and as fine as 
that we can import from Florence. From a bushel 
of this seed, a gallon of oil may be drawn, and 
with this advantage, that it can be obtained at any 
time quite soft, bland and fresh. ‘he seed also, 
and the mass that remains after the expression of 
the oil, are of excellent use in the feeding of hogs 
and poultry. But, besides these uses, the growing 
plant is of eminent service; it having been proved 
that nearly twenty times as much pure dephlogis- 
lucated air is exhaled from one plant in twenty four 
hours, in light and clear weather, as a man res- 
pires in a vitiated and impure state in that space 
of ume: hence, the inhabitants of close, ill aired 
and unwholesome places, should be diligent in its 
cultivation. 


Tf 
Aurora Borealis.—Protessor Hanstein considers 
the Aurora Borealis as a luminous ring surround- 
ing the magnetic pole, with a radius varying from 
20 deg. to 80 deg. and at the height of about one 
hundred miles above the surface of the earth. It 
is formed, he thinks, by luminous columns shoot- 


the direction of the earth’s magnetism: these co- 
lumns render the atmosphere opaque while they 
pass through it, and only become luminous after 
they pass beyond it. From the outer or convex 
side of the ring, beams dart forth in a direction 
nearly perpendicular to the arch, and ascend to 
ward the zenith; and if they are so long as to pass 
it towards the south, they collect in the south into 
a sort of corona or glory, which is situated in that 
point of the heavens to which the south pole of the 
needle points. Professor H. tinds that observations 
made respecting the northern Aurora are well ex- 
plained by this hypothesis; and he has collected 
facts to show that a similar ring exists around the 
sou.hern magnetic pole, situated in New Holland, 
the northern being in North America: he infers 
farther, though the stock of observations is rather 
deficient, that similar luminous rings exist above 
the two extremities of the secondary inagnelic axis, 
in Siberia and in ‘Terra del Fuego. 


NOTICE. 
CAP Po wsDY 
into the 
PRIVILEGE & DUTY 
OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

IN THE EXERCISE OF 
Sacvev Pratse,” 
Is just published and for sale at the Book Stores of 
Eichbaum & Johnson, R. Patterson, and at this 


Office: Where also subscribers may be supplied 
Alay 3, 1825 
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tion parallel to the inclination of the needle, and to} 


The Salt Works at Salina, in the State of New. 

York, are stated to be capable of produciny anny, 

ally 1,750,000 bushels of fine salt, and 250,00) by, 

shels of course, making an aggregate of 2,000,099. 

rhe State derived a revenue the two first quarters 

of the present vear, of 859,740 35 from the above. 
—_— 

Caterpillars.—A friend of ours informs us that 
the readiest way of destroying these mischievous 
insects, is, by firing a small charge of gunpowder 
into their nests, beiween the hours of 11 and 12, 
at which time they are allin. In this way a large 
orchard may be cleared of them in a short time, 
and thereby much fruit preserved. 
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_  Clergymea, 
v. ers: 
Keer, Robert Patterson, ¢ Fourth, between Wood & Markets 
Rev. Fraucis Herron, D. D. Penn street. 
Rev. E. P. Swift, Fourth, between Smithfield and Grant st, 
Rev. Joseph Stockton, Aliegheny Town. 
Key. Robert Bruce, D. D. corner of 3d st. & Cherry Alley, 
Kev. Jobn Blacw, D. D, upper end of Seventh street, 
Rev. Johu H. Hopkins, one mile west, on Buaver road, 
Post Master. 
William Eichbaum, jun.Second,between Wood & Market st- 
Editors of Newspapers, 

John M. Snowden, Mercury, Liberty,head of Wood street, 
David Maciean,Gazetie, Fourth,between Market & Wood 
J.C. & P. C. M. Andrews, Statesman, Diamond. 
Joho M‘Parband, Allegheny Democrat, Wood between Fifth 
aud Sia th streets, 





Physicians. 
James Agnew, M. D. Second, between Market and Ferry st, 
Dr. S. K. Holmes, Fifth, between Market and Wood st. 
Dr. William Church, Fourth, between Wood & Smitatieid # 
Dr. Terrenee Loughran, 3d, between Market, & Wood st, 
James Speer, M. D. Fourth, between Market & Wood st,- 
Auoracys at Law. 
John M‘Donald, Front, oetween Market and Ferry streets. 
Neville B. Craig, Diamond. 
Harmar Denny, lower end of Water street. 
Henry Baldwin, corner of Second and Liberty streets, 
Ross Wilkins, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets 
Robert Burke, Diamond. 
Teachers. 
N. Ruggles Smith, Fourth, between Market Ferry streets. 
J... Fielding, Water, betweeu Smitht el: aac Grantstreets 
James Dumars, Third, between Woo’! and Smithfield. 
V. &. M‘Gahen, Smithfield, between 6th and 7th streets. 
Dry Goo! Merchants. 
Harris & Stockton, corner Market and Fifth streets. 
Samuel spencer, Market, bc tween Fourth st. and Diamond 
S. K. Page, & Cc.Wood, between Third and Fourth streets, 
Samuel Thompson, corner of Market and Fourth streets 
William M‘Candless, Market. between Third and Fourth st. 
Hugh M:Clelland, Market, between Diamond and Fourth st. 
Joho Thompson, Market, between the Diamond & Fourth st 
Joho Darragh, corner of Third and Market streets 
Robert Grierson, corner of Market and Liberty streets. 
Robertsou & Blasdell, corner of Market st. & the Diamond. 
Grocery Merchias.ts. 
M. Leech, Liberty, between Wood st. & Strawberry alley. 


B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second aud Third streets. 
Lowrie & Curtis, corner of Third and Wood streets. 
Bailey & Co. Liberty street. 
John Hodge, corner of Smithfield street and Virgin Alley. 
Leouard & Woods, corner of Market street & the Diamend 
Exchanger. 
N. Holmes, Market, between Second and Third streets. 
Commission Merchants. 
Allen & Grant, Froat, between Market and Wood streets. 
S. & A. Hart, Wood, between Front and Water streets. 
Paper ‘Merchant. 
Joseph Patterson, jun. Liberty st. between Market st. and 
Virgin Alley. 
Shoe Merchant. 
Nicholas Griffith, Wood, between Third aod Fourth streeis 
Booksellers and Stationers. 
Eichbaum & Johnson, Market,between Se sond and Third st: 








James Park, Second, between Wood a id Sinithfield streets. i 
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R. Patterson, Market, betweea Third anid Fourth streets. 
Henry Holdship, corner of Wood and Third streets. 
Book- Binders. 

Eichbaum & Johnson, Market,between Second and Third st. 

J.S. Sheldon, Fourth, between Market and Wood streets. 

J. J. Carpenter, Fourth, between Market and Wood street. 

Engraver. 

Wm. Savery, second, between market and Wood streets. 
Cabinet Makers 

William Alexander, Market, between Front and Second sts, 

| Wilham Crawford, Fourth, between Wood a 1d Market sts. 

| George G. Wright, 4th, between Wood & Smithfield streets. 

Watch Maker. 





ing upwards from the earth’s surface, in a direc-| S. Robinson, Diamond Alley, between Wood st. & Diamond. 


Cloth Manufactucer. 
James Arthurs, head of Strawberry ullev. 
Soap and Candle Manutacturers. 
I. Jackson, Diamond. 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets 
Brush Maker. 
William Blair, Wood, between Fifth and S-xth streets, 
Shoe Makers. 
H. Childs, Wood, betweep Third and Fourth streets. 
Nicholas Manar, sixth, between Wood & Smithfield streets. 
William Phillips, Wood, between Fourth str. & D. Alley, 
Hatter. 
James Wilson, Merket, between Third an | Fourth streets. 
Tailors. 
J. M‘Combs, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets 
John Torode, Market, between Second and Third stre ets. 
George W. Bradley, Market, between Front and 2d streets 
David Kiakead, Wood, between 4th, st. and Diamond Alley. 
Saddler. 
Hanson & Plumer, corner of Market and Second streets. 
Tinoer and Coppersmith. 
John Sheriff, Market, between Third and Fourth streets 
Baker. 
| Peter Spahr, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets 
Wagon Maker. 
Robert Davis, head of Liberty street. 
House Carpenters. 





William Witty, Cherry Alley, between Dr. Bruce’s ané 
Dr Biack’s Churches. 
fsaiah Scott, Byardstown. 
Tavern Keeper. 
James Speer, on the Allegheny, atthe upper ferry 
Blacksinvth 
George Goshen, two miles east, Turnpike road 
William Hartupie, Roliing-mill alley 
Garaeuer. 
John Cameron, corner of Pena and 
Barbers. 
Wa. & J. L. Sands, Varket, between Water & Front street 
Lumber Merc!aat. 
E. Hatch, Smithfield, betweeg: * snd Seventh strees 
lox Ki M ain 


Alexander Bushnel!, Frontjt viacket & Wood stree® 


—— streets. 


Thomas Fairman rty street. 





. Thomas Harucy, Vs 





» velween Diamond Alley & Sis 





